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Art. X. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — General Butler in New Orleans. History of the Administration 
of the Department of the Gulf in the Tear 1862 : with an Account 
of the Capture, of New Orleans, and a Sketch of the Previous Career ■ 
of the General, Civil and Military. By James Parton, Author of 
the " Life and Times of Aaron Burr," " Life of Andrew Jackson," 
etc., etc. New York : Mason Brothers. 1864. 8vo. pp. 649. 

This book merits something more than a brief notice. It is not only 
entertaining, but it is interesting. Mr. Parton's previous biographies 
have been among the most popular works of their kind, and this new 
book will increase his reputation as a skilful biographer. 

Tennyson's prophecy, written for England at the outbreak of the 
Crimean war, 

" Many a darkness into the light shall leap, 
And shine in the sudden making of splendid names," 

has found another fulfilment .here. It is unsafe to deal in superlatives, 
but there is no fear of contradiction if we say that the war has made no 
greater change in any man's position before the country than in that of 
General Butler. When a nation is plunged into war, men look to its 
trained soldiers to lead its armies and to regulate the affairs of the terri- 
tory it acquires by conquest and holds by military force. Three years 
ago General Butler was a lawyer well known to the Bar of Massachu- 
setts, a politician well known, to the leaders of the Democratic party, 
and a Brigadier-General in the Massachusetts militia. But the militia 
was not very popular in his State, and he did not hold the highest 
commission in it, he had scarcely any national reputation, and he was 
known to the public, so far as he was known, as an earnest partisan of 
one wing of the party which by its division had just lost the Presiden- 
tial election, and seemed likely, by the threatened secession from the 
Union of the Southern States, to lose forever all the power it had once 
possessed. He is now one of the highest in rank of the military officers 
of the United States, he has been the pioneer of some of the most 
important changes of policy of the dominant party, he has command- 
ed in several Departments, he has rendered most valuable assistance to 
the cause of the government, his name is universally known among 
Americans, and he is the man of all others of the North whom the 
Southern rebels most bitterly hate. He has a right to claim that the 
change in his position is his own work. He has not been one of those 
men who have greatness thrust upon them. He has thought hard and 
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worked hard and taken great risks, and his present reputation is one 
which chance and the doings of others have had little hand in forming. 

Mr. Parton tells us in his book that he was drawn from a task on 
which he had been engaged by reading General Butler's Farewell Ad- 
dress to the Citizens of New Orleans, which produced such an effect 
upon him that he at once undertook a review of his administration. In 
the Preface he shows that the materials he procured were abundant and 
authentic, as they were obtained directly from inspection of all the origi- 
nal documents, and from full conversations with the General, and those 
who had been in the closest relations with him from the beginning of 
the war. He has used his materials well, and his book is one of perma- 
nent value and historical importance. 

Mr. Parton usually writes English, and good, spirited English, but some- 
times he permits himself to misuse the language, like an uneducated man. 
The vicious Websterian spelling, of which instances are not rare in the 
book, is probably the fault of the publisher rather than of the author ; but 
Mr. Parton ought not, when he means the General's wife, to write, " the 
gracious lady who presided at his table," nor when he means his brother, 
to speak of "his fraternal aide-de-camp." He ought not to call a move- 
ment made with all possible precautions against noise, but made in a 
stormy night, " a thunderous march," nor use such phrases as " carpeted 
spheres of life," and " incipient flames," nor describe the subject of his 
praise as " vibrating," " under a full head of steam," and sending boats to 
" nose their devious way." If he would avoid such faults as these, and 
abandon the habit of leaving out his verbs, and the definite article before 
superlatives, — a style of writing well enough in such books as " Counter- 
parts," — and not talk about " blue-coated soldiers, pausing in their inves- 
titures to cheer the arriving vessels," or call a prominent politician " ob- 
noxious " when he seems to mean innocuous, our pleasure in reading his 
books would be greatly increased. He writes with humor sometimes, 
with spirit almost always. He sometimes does injustice by what seems 
to be a hasty sentence, and sometimes uses colloquial expressions which 
are flat ; but his prevailing tone of thought is fair and manly, and his 
descriptions are usually animated and pleasing, sometimes eminently so. 
We are surprised to read, as inconsistent with the character of the author 
as it is indicated by his book, his rejoicing that " a gentleman of vener- 
able aspect," imprisoned in Fort Jackson for cruelty to a slave, " died 
in a month." Whatever the guilt of a criminal, no man should exult 
over his grave. It is unfortunate, moreover, that the panegyrist of a 
man to whom severity is so commonly attributed should record his re- 
gret that the General did not hang a man " a la Wellington " for an 
unproved crime. In telling the story of the trial and execution of Mum- 
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ford, he says, " His life, moreover, was not a valuable one," — as if he 
thought the value of his life had some bearing on the question of his 
guilt or innocence. In another place, he praises Major Bell, Provost 
Judge, for assuming that Louisiana, when she went out of the Union, 
took her laws with her, and overruling an objection founded on one of 
those laws, and, on the next page, he praises the same magistrate for 
availing himself of another of these very laws, in order that he might do 
what he thought justice required. These may not be regarded as im- 
portant matters, but justice is a real thing, right and wrong are real 
things ; and, in reading a book full of praise of a man whom many be- 
lieve to have been tyrannical and unscrupulous, we would rather see no 
signs of a spirit of inhumanity or indirectness on the part of the author. ; 
and the instances we have cited are not the only ones to be found in it, 

Mr. Parton begins his book with a few paragraphs about General 
Butler's parentage, and then tells the story of his life from the cradle 
till his return from New Orleans. His plan seems to be to praise Gen- 
eral Butler first, and then, and in less degree, everybody else he men- 
tions, unless they have in some way, real or fancied, interfered with the 
General, or stood in his path. And yet, notwithstanding this display of 
partiality, his book is in the main to be trusted, and it affords internal 
evidence that he has used his facts with honesty and fidelity. He 
attributes, however, to General Butler qualities which he has not yet 
proved himself to possess, and his statements, therefore, need to be well 
weighed before they are accepted. For instance, he confidently assumes 
for General Butler's army that it was led by "a general endowed by 
nature with the ability to command." Undoubtedly General Butler 
is a man of remarkable energy, vigor, sense, industry, and capacity, 
and in many ways he possesses unusual " ability to command," but he 
has hardly ever had the command of troops in the field, and his soldier- 
ly ability, as such, is as unproved as that of General Halleck. It is 
much to Mr. Parton's credit, that, in telling the interesting story of the 
capture of New Orleans, where the temptation to give credit to General 
Butler must have been very strong, he indulges in no vague assump- 
tions or deluding generalities, and gives the palm to: the accomplished 
seaman to whom it belongs. 

Our space does not permit us to give an abstract of his book. Noris 
it necessary. We all of us know where General Butler has been, and 
we know enough of what he has done to be able to turn to whatever part 
of the book may possess especial interest, without aid from ; a reviewer. 
We all know that General Butler was one of the first to take up arms, 
that he went with our troops to Annapolis and Baltimore, that he held 
command at Fortress Monroe and planned the expedition to Great 
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Bethel, that he gave a new, ingenious, and humane meaning to the 
word " Contraband," that he went to Hatteras, Ship Island, and New 
Orleans, that he governed New Orleans with a strong hand, protected 
it against yellow-fever, published the famous " Woman Order," and was 
accused of making a fortune there. We wish that Mr. Parton had 
treated this matter of alleged irregular gain with more fulness, and 
especially with more dignity. There is a flippancy in a sentence of his 
on page 584, which is inappropriate to such a subject. 

Here we must leave this book, cordially commending it to the public, 
as always interesting, generally satisfactory. It confirms our belief that 
General Butler is a far-seemg, foreseeing man ; that he is energetic, 
manly, patriotic, and able ; and that he deserves the confidence as well 
as the gratitude of his country. 



2. — Notes on the Rebel Invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania and 
the Battle of Gettysburg. By M. Jacobs, Professor of Mathematics 
and Chemistry in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 47. 

In this little book Professor Jacobs has made a modest but valuable 
contribution to the history of our civil war. As a resident at Gettys- 
burg, and actually there during the contests of the three days, he has a 
familiar and minute acquaintance with the topography of the battle, 
which adds uncommon weight to his statements. The absence, too, of 
all attempt to eke out his own knowledge with second-hand information 
which he could not verify, — though it gives a somewhat dry and mea- 
gre tone to his story, — renders it all the more trustworthy. The addi- 
tion of a map founded on actual measurements enhances the merit of 
the book, and makes it a useful companion to other narratives of the 
great fight. We wish, indeed, that the author had enlarged his circle, 
and in a second map laid down the interesting points in Adams County 
and in that part of Maryland through which the opposing armies ad- 
vanced towards Gettysburg. In the limited chart which he has fur- 
nished, the roads are so soon cut off", that they convey but a poor idea 
of what is almost as essential as the scene of the combat itself; namely, 
the relation of the battle to previous and to subsequent movements. 
Should Professor Jacobs, in another edition, have an opportunity to 
insert such a map, he might also do his readers good service by giving 
an exact table of distances in Pennsylvania and Maryland ; — a point 
in which extemporary newspaper plans are sometimes provokingly defi- 
cient. We miss, in his otherwise excellent chart, a numerical state- 



